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The Summer Quarter 
Of The University of Chicago 


Affords opportunity for instruction on the same basis 
as during the other quarters of the academic year 

Ihe undergraduat ‘ ext the raduate 
h ( : t l Clie Dr t or Ss pr 


rses in Arts, Literature, Science, Commerce 


and Administration, Law, Medicine, Education, 
and Divinity. Instruction is given by regular 
members of the University staff, whi is aug- 
mented in the summer by appointment of pro- 
fessors 1 instructors from other institutions. 


Special War Courses 
Military Science, Food Conservation, Spoken French, Etc. 
SUMMER QUARTER, 1918: First Term 
June 17-July 24; Second Term July 25- 
August 30. 
A detailed announcement w be sent upon 
application to the Dean of the Faculties, THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 17 - July 27 


College courses. Pri 
for teachers. Large! 
ance from 22 states. Most beautiful 
campus in America. Delightful 
climate, low tuition. For tlustrated 


circular and catalogue apply to 


CHARLES G. MAPHIS, Director 


University, Virginia 


fessional courses 


culty. Attend- 

















The first six volumes of SCHOOL AND SO- 
CIETY can still be supplied at the regular price 
of $1.50 a volume, and libraries and individuals 
wishing to keep complete sets of the journal should 
obtain these volumes before the supply is ex- 
hausted. 





The Coolest Summer School East of the Rockies 


The University of Vermont 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Burlington-on-Champlain 
July 8 to August 16 


A School for Teachers—including courses in Frencl 

Spanish, German, European and Latin-Americat 

History, Physical Training, Mus nd Expression 
For emanation address 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director 
Burlington Vermont 


Library Work 


as a Profession 


Opportunities for va nt in library work are 
exceptional for normal sch f ege graduates wh 
n take a year of trai gina Library Scho Open- 
ings, particularly for hool librarians, are becoming 
more numerous and more remunerative 
The Library School of the New York 
Public Library 
offers instruction by experienced teachers, lectures | 
leading librarians, access to a large variety of libraries 


for purposes of study, inspection and practice, and the 
advantages of a year's life in New York City. 
Apply for circular to 
E. J. REECE, Principal, 
476 Fifth Avenue New York 


THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


offers the following courses in librarianship for th 

year IQI5-IQI9: 

General Library Work Library Work with Children 
School Library Work 

minations will be held Saturday 

in the Carnegie Library of 


{ 9:00 
Pittsburgh, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. Grad- 
uates of universities and colleges with a recognized 
high standard may be admitted without examina- 
tion. For further information, address the Principal, 


Carnegie Library School, Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
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A CRUCIAL ISSUE IN WAR-TIME EDU-  eymulated neglect: and ? 
CATION—AMERICANIZATION 


quick methods ’ stra 
Every government official is bending his wij} prove most effiea - n 
st efforts to make more effective and episis. Lip aequ ) outwa 
r-reaching America’s participation in the = formity do not alwavs 
to speed production, further conserva A strait-jack wnnlied 


11S | his aspira . res 
irce possibilities and creative energy Of ent jnstanee. revolutionary n ; 
tion, SO that the successtul consumma change tl] r varn bu , 
avowed war ends may be hastened transform t} nner sou America : 
| the healing rays of peace spread once jem of Americanizatior 7 
mol — battle-scarred faces of the na methods must be different— 
Ss ot the eartl Surely, at such a time heart of t - | ; , . 
strain and speed, it will not be regarded yan: jt 1 juires hanged LL 
. ist significant that leaders of publi faith and a new vis ind s 
1 in the United States, under th ends are not achieved 
¢ leadership of a member of tl whet — }, $ 
President's cabine should gather in on Education, involving sta n | 
vention to consider proposals looking t tion and discernment. educa med 
tegration—the real unification—of the harmonies of a spiritu 
America. And it will not surprise readers — goejally ded wi te :, 
these ¢ imns to learn that the dominant unt ‘ling weap , s sti vy \ 
f the day ’s deliberations was the edueation even mos oti? 
igreement that in bringing to pass national pp jnded will admit. is slow in w 
unity, in achieving an integrated America transformations 
which would rise majestic from the ashes Not alone armies. but } rae - 
of her chaotic racial diversities, the obliga Rach dav the war drives thia les _ 


n and the responsibility of the educator th terrific effect ayy 


would be paramount. Democracy under  peeted to th 


recte housewife u ! n, ft 
stress never hesitates to eall to her side edu laborer in his factor ' his a 
eation as comforter and aid. student at his books. the teacher-builders 


t may be said without great fear of con indicate the great part that to } , 
tradiction that of all her pressing and com in the winning of the war | tl 
plex politico-social problems, our country moral forees entrenched in the sé 


hardly faces one more difficult, and yet one’ of defens ‘his plea is implicit in ever 


' 
more insistent, than her Americanizatio public utterance of the President and 
question. The problem has thrived on ae truth is dawning e\ upon the most 1 
’ Nationa) Conf e of Amer zat sala uctant and un) ling minds. A comn 
Paal 1; 


held in Washington, Apr 1918 feeling gripped members of 











632 
that only blind devotion and unreason 
; . ; ; ! + ] 
ry patriotism, akin to b atant chauvinism, 
ild forbid the disclosure to the country 
it this time of the damage being done to 


it second line of defense by the presence 


In Its ranks of hordes of illiterates. hord $ 


‘neglected men unacquainted with Amer 


ican ways and aspirations, in spite of vears 


of residence in this country. Positive, con 


struetive patriotism called for an unfline} 

ing examination of facts, a clear analysis of 
cause and effeet, and it demanded, further 
more, the supply of educational instruments 
with which to wipe out ignorance, suspic 
ion and prejudice. 

As the day wore on, it became clear also 
that an approach to the problem of Ameri 
canization would have to be made as much 
through the native American as through the 
foreigner. It was evident that even those 
indigenous to the soil had adopted ways 
the national and that 


foreign to purpose, 


edueation would have to be made to reach 


out very far to Americanize these so-called 


Americans. What would it profit America 


to teach the foreigner that he has at last 


reached the land of evenly distributed op 
portunity when every act of the man in 
control of his industrial destiny appeared 
to belie the assertion? How address him 
with straight face on the subject of his edu- 
eation when his work at the end of the day 


The 


wealthy foreigner has no serious difficulty 


left him with energies sapped dry? 


in learning and adapting himself to the 


i 


American modus vivendi. He has time for 


his education and the means for its realiza- 


tion. It is the ignorant foreigner at the 


other submerged end who strikes the dis- 
eordant chord; and yet there is evidence 
that he is not satisfied to wallow in the mire 
of his ignorance in his readiness to make 
limitless sacrifice to provide his American- 


an edueation that will 


born children wit! 
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racy. 
The alien 


ways and ide 


must needs be educated 


eountry. so t} 


»new 


new ties and strong affections may be d 


} 


veloped to supplant older lovalt a. | 


is the central task, and 


implies more t 


provision for instruetion in English a 
the three R’s. The instruction of th 


elgner must correlate with a strong app 


to the emotions and the imagination. I d 


not believe that for this purpose the 

will be found hard and resisting soil, for ] 
comes here with high hope and love 
and turns aside on! 


when he feels repulsed and neglected. 


new mother-country, 


? 


Above all, it must be realized clearly tl 
it will not do to shift the entire responsib 
ity to the shoulders of the alien. The nativ 


American will have to be educated too, 
perceive the truth that in viewing thes 
foreign groups as easy victims for his se] 
aggrandizing purpose, as limitless humar 
reservoirs for inhuman exploitation, he is 
promoting a more subtle and far-reaching 
the 


person against whom, upon tl 


un-Americanism than is unfortunat: 


] + 
¢ itCadas 


provo 
cation, he may be found railing. 

It was in response to a special invitation 
issued by Mr. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior, that the National Conference 


on Americanization met in Washington t 
consider a federal legislative program out 
lined by the Bureau of Education for the 
education and assimilation of the foreign 
What 


importance the officers of the national gov- 


born residents in the United States. 


ernment attach to the Americanization prob- 
lem and what the need is for a planned, far- 
sighted and comprehensive policy in Amer 
ica’s reconstruction program during the 
war and thereafter, may be glimpsed from 
the fact that the conference was attended by 
the governors of eighteen states. by repre 


sentative members of State Councils of De- 
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: ding 1 f dustry and 
. , 
mer and DV a Tew writers, pul ists 
a , v ot 
s well represented. 1 Secretary of we } 
Interior deseribed tl} meeting as the t 
mnnnma fa nat rw ai ' for t} i ‘ 
. , ae | I vi t t 
fication of America, the need for w . 
: me so sharply defined s Ame? a 
s entry into the war hoose to t 7 
Secretary Lane’s opening address, a re v tin het 
: , . ’ This has 
. } inalvsis of Amer is cle 1LISTI1C . I . 
ration laid tl niritt foundatior empbeai 0. 
~ is ait ‘ S]}) I i i (ia ‘) ~ 
. wh as that t 
e day’s proceedings was the ad lt ad 
‘ , ; : ; 
ress a man of deep po cal and socia ind of as 
sight one who embodies in himself so pre n 
f 4 4 li, } . , 
ri BI ne Tine quali les Wo eh rive prom I 
{ } } 1 We = ’ mm 
se of a newly awakened life in Ameriea. Phe \ 
. y wee + nea nd tonlerane 1? iit s i 
is a piea Tor patient al o1erance in 
. . . t yenerat S 
r with a distressingly complex prob 
2 : oieun fer 
» ; ; 
n, and the utterance of an idealist who § gpe edyeat 
v his inspiration from things as they t have t 
, ? ~ riw 
Secretary Lane savs that the security of 
nation and the perpetuation of its lib 
I st orate 
. statin ‘ YT videly lif 
i Ss utions rests upon a widelVv di ) ¢ @ 
1? } 4 : 4 
Tus socially conceived eduea ! his is the work of 
} ] ’ " S ¢ ttey 
indamental, axlomatie. No man is fre : >= 
’ . a I t As a 
int he is edueated, and no nation shakes 2 
vn Ww . 
self loose Trom its Teudal trammels until ey si 
t provides a system of education unive1 What is it t 
S applicable to every person within its to love the St 
borders. re 
Secretary Lane said in part ve 
. / + 
l is rie i} 
We have lived in the full express f the most ca 1s tt ‘ 
ral and idealistic political philosophy. Ther ian. tet 
s been nothing of paternalisn our govert i Weta 
Pe! We have conceived it to be our high I vo and M 
seeking the uivantages al t! beauties fa new eit n the t 
) i wl } the ’ \ ; i nr nl ) i he rt cou j nque g ¢ 
free and full deve ment the n t 3 
T} Statue o I rtw ¢ ght g tl world at etries +} 
the gateway t r < intry nas hee svi ry} S } ‘ } 
: j ph 
, + + ++ + | \ ’ ‘J + 
‘ r na yma " lé Wi e bheheve f W ! 
ind we still believe. that rt tains a magi r ind |} e 
‘ yy ver for many of t voes ft ma that leader \ t 
. — ¢ those ¢1 es whicl an? 


re 
‘ } 
W 
} 
y iA 
‘ \t 
; T 
ex 














r t t It is an exp f 
ict It may be that this it 

hers, will come to a period of ( f 
\ ) xpect to live forever But if we do 
) 1 period it Ww be because ve rest 
Wi e trving a great experiment in the I ted 
ifes (Can we gather te r from a ends I 
the ear eople of different races, creeds, cond 
t Sand aspirations, who «an be meryed to one 
If we can not do this we will fail If we do this 
ve will produce the greatest of all nations and a 
new race that will long hold a compelling place ! 
the world It is well, therefore, that we come to 


gether at such time of 


ive come together long since, and pu 


to the problem as to what are the initial steps in 
ringing about that harmony within our eount! 
vq ch will prive t meaning, } Ir pose und <¢ nhesiolr 
We should not be moved to this bv fear There 


en of foreign birt! Irishmen and Germans and 
Swedes and Seotehmen We see their names every 
lay in the li of those who are dead on the bat 
tlefields of France There is no such thing as an 
American race, except g the I lian We iré 
fashioning a new people We are doing the 
precedented thing in saying that Slav, Teuton, 


Celt, and the other races that make 
] blende Be ind 


are eapathble ( 


up the civilized 


world being 


we sav 


this upon the theory that blood alone does not con 
trol the destinies of man, that out of his environ 
ment, his edueation, the food that he eats, the 
neighbors that he has, the work that he does, there 


ean be a spirit, an ideal formed and realized, which 


will master h lood In this sense we are all in 


ternationalists 
Now 


upon recently which seem 


there are several things which we have come 


to those of us who have 


not heen wise to be discoveries The first 1s that 
we have a great body of our own people, five and 
a half millions, who ean not read or write the lan 


ruage of this country. That language is English. 


And these are not all of foreign birth. A million 
and a half are native born. The seeond is that we 
are drafting into our army men who ean not under 
stand the orders that are given them to read. The 
third is that our man power is deficient because 
our education is deficient The fourth is that we 
ourselves have failed to see America through the 
eyes of those who have come to us. We have 


was that they came here 
We 


stand their definition of liberty. 


failed to realize why it 


and what they sought. have failed to under 
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rhe object o§ the meeting, aS announ 


in the Official Bulletin of 


was ‘‘to reach an agreement upon 


and means of 
canization into operation through the 
strumentality of state vernmen 


nan) 


dustrial establishments.’’ 


The federal | 
islative program urges ‘‘an appropriat 
to be made to the United States Bureau 


Edueation for purpose of renderi 


finaneial aid 


and other assistance to t 


states Joining in a concerted plan to Amer 


birt 


the ns of foreign 


many mill 
who are engaged in the many in 
commercial act 

In carrying out the purposes of the me 
ed the follow 


ing, the conference adopt 


resolutions: 


1. The adoption of the policy that the fede 
government should cooperate with the states, ar 
thr ugh the states with the local eomn unities, 


carrying on an extensive, intensive and immedia 


program of Amerieanization through edueati 


especially for non-English-speaking, foreign-} 
adults 
2. That 


of non-English-speaking 


the industries employing 


should eooperate with loeal communities, state ar 


foreign-born perso! 


I 
federal governments in carrying out this propos 
tion. 

3. That adequate appropriations should be pr 


vided by the Congress to be expended through 


propriate governmental agencies for the foregoi 


purpose. 
4. That in all 


ight, they 


schools where elementary s1 


are ta should be taught in t 


jects 


English language only. 


5. That the Honorable, the Secretary of the Ih 


terior appoint a committee of 


sentative of those in attendance at this meetir 


ineluding chairmen of state defer 


governors, 


nine members repr 
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ric + +} t+ w g f ral é 
~ i) t T ‘ T 
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; Qs 2 } te 
1 he itiona pial tf Amer nization 
t into effect by the Department of 


rior, in cooperation with the National 


s forty-eight state councils as instru 
{ 1 Y) » 2 
ties for reaching smaller communi 


- 
, { > — 
| State eounels of defense ereated 
, , i) , 
rp act ot the Stat eaisiature, oT ny 
] + . a r . TT . . 
amation of the governor, are desig 


l as the official emergeney war organiza- 
ns in their respective states, and within 
state boundaries, are the official representa 
As such they 
‘harged with the conduct of those war 
etivities of the state which do not ordinar 
v fall within the seope of the established 
xecutive departments. Many of the state 


neils are vested with executive fune 


ait 

t s, in addition to those already men 
ned. 
The state councils have created county 


uncils of defense, and in many instances 
smaller community councils for townships 
and precincts. These local and sub-local 
councils exercise authority as representa- 
tives of the State Council, and correlate and 
entralize activities in their jurisdiction. 


Through the state councils and their sub- 


sidiary organizations, the Bureau of Eduea- 
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O56 
reveals that losses resulting from labor 
turnover are considerably reduced where 


the working force is a literate body. 
The bureau’s appeal for industrial co- 
below. should receive 


pperation, quote d 


wide circulation. 


1. Appoint an official, superintendent or foreman 


to be charged with the duty of urging immigrant 


employees to attend night schools, learn English, 


and get vocational training. Such officials can 
check up attendance and act as a clearing-house of 
information for employees and for teachers and 
principals, 


4 foreign 


2. Insert notices printed in languages 
and deseribing evening-school facilities in the pay 
envelopes of immigrant employees. 
Register and list all non-English-speaking em 

ployees for the use of school officials and teachers 

4. Ask school officials to enroll employees in the 
plant, whenever possible. Factory enrolment is 
being carried on in Detroit with considerable suc 
cess. ) 
>». Hold ‘* plant meetings’’ and invite school offi 
cials, teachers and others to talk to employees on 
the advantages of evening schools. 

6. Adopt one of the following policies: 

a Give bonus for regular attendance upon 
night schools; 

b) Increase wages of immigrant employees ma- 
king themselves more efficient by attending night 
s< hool: 

c) Give preference in making promotions to 
those increasing their efficiency by attending night 


schools. 

There is one serious omission to which we 
must call attention. No appeal to the em- 
plover is contained herein to start Ameri- 
canization classes within the factory and to 
set aside some part of the working day for 
Industrial cooperation 
We 


have already indicated that the worker ex- 


such instruetion. 


need not be limited to the night school. 


hausted at the end of a day’s toil is in no 
condition, physically or mentally, to profit 
Whatever fig- 


ures are available indicate that in ecommuni- 


from evening instruction. 


ties where the hours of work are lengthened 


the record of evening-school attendance 


Schools for foreigners must be or- 


falls. 
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ganized inside the factories and instruct 
imparted to the workers before fatigue set 
in. It need hardly be said that such schools 
will have an added appeal to the imagina 
tion of the workers because they will dea 
broadly with the industrial processes whic 
the worker understands and of which he 
a part. If necessary, the cost of instru 
tion should be added to the cost of prod l 
tion. 

America’s present national difficulty, 
handled with intelligence by men of the for 
ward look, may prove to be her greatest 
serve 


asset, 


and her chief opportunity to 
the world. The United States is in a strats 
gic position geographically and historically 
to demonstrate the possibility of coalescing 
blending different trad 


all her elements 


tions and diverse foreign ideals—into a1 
enriched unity, which will not need to in 
sist upon obliterating all differences 
Here may be the first true reflection withi 
one nation of the possibilities of interna 
tional organization, and of the lengths 
which men can go to achieve real coopera 
tion. 


We have been 


Only to alarmists and hasty uni 


ealled an ‘‘inter-racial”’ 
nation. 
fiers will this phenomenon appear to be an 
irremediable source of weakness. To the 
political scientist and the educator, to men 


of calm reflection, it will suggest methods 





for releasing the best which each of the con 
tributing races in our midst has to yield 

some their love of song and pageant, others 
their joy in art and all forms of creative 
effort, still their 
and provide opportunities for fusing thes: 


others technical talents, 
elements, in order to enrich the whole social 
organism. Thus will the new America bi 


reared on the solid rock of tolerance, mu 





tuality, sympathy, cooperation, brother! 
ness and communal justice. The function 
of socialized education in a nation so organ 


ized for democratic purposes is obviously 
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+ 


il similarities rather than to 
bonds of 


that our national unity 


tect Traci 
harp on differences, to provide 
yn, to show has 
aspect of universality, and to equip the 


intellectually and emotionally, 


ndividual, 


such international living. 


Davip ROSENSTEIN 


A CURRICULUM FOR SCHOOL AD 
MINISTRATORS! 

PROFESSOR Davipson collected from teach- 
rs of edueation and from a number of 
superintendents and principals in service, 

swers to a series of questions relating to 
the general problem of the training of school 
He found the widest differ- 


es of opinion with regard to the value 


{ministrators. 


various courses and with regard to the 
ie when they should be offered in the 
found agreement 
the 


should be 


rriculum. He 


some 


with regard to general sequence in 


‘+h courses given. In the 


ajority of the answers collected, courses 


sociology, psychology and _ physiology 


were classified as introductory courses, 


vhile courses in school administration were 
‘lassified as final courses in the curriculum. 
The prevailing idea evidently is that sei- 


is to be 


entific method derived from soci- 


ology, psychology and the rest, while edu- 


cation courses are mere applications of the 





principles set forth in these fundamental 
sclences. 

Professor Davidson has rendered a large 
service in thus preparing the way for a 
discussion of the problems of the training 
f school supervisors and administrators. 
We shall all agree that there is no adequate 


provision at the present time for the train- 





ing of such officers. The common practise 
of schools is to select some teacher who has 


heen exceptionally successful in meeting 


1 Diseussion before the Society of College Teach- 


ers of Education, Atlantic City, February 25, 1918. 





class-room problems and tf promot THis 
teacher to the positio f pri ) fia 
school building. The newly appointed a 
ministrative offi er at best rushes off to 
summer school and gets a few ideas and 
methods At worst ind more Om niv 
the new principal blunders along 


learns the problems and principles 


ministration by the expensive methods 


trial and error We shall never have a 


solution of the 


satislactory | rit 
training supervisors until we reach a more 
complete Solution of the probl ! Whiel 


Professor Davidson has outlined 
The eontribution which 


the discussion will, | am 
1 


or no help in securing agreement. 


mm 6 


‘ 


present brietly a number of reasons why the 
training of the superintendent or principal! 
should not begin with the general sci s 
of sociology, psychology, hygiene and phys 


lology, but should begin with a course that 


sets forth the problems of school adminis 


tration which sur h an oft er W l] have 
face. 


‘e that undergraduat 


It is my experien 
students in all cases, and graduate students 


in most Cases, have little real understanding 
of educational problems and little thirst for 


scientitie information about schools. Even 


where the student has had some experience 


in the conduct of classes he has ordinarily 


failed to formulate his experience into 


statements of educational problems 


definite 
*>answer. The result 


which need a scient 
is that he ec 


mes To the « | iSS 1D adn Imistra 


tion with no appreciation of the signif 
cance of the answers that are offered 
administrative problems 

The first business of the science t edu 
eation i the se 0 SUC! i stu le it Is 
arouse him to a clear understanding of t 
problems which are to be faced This ea 
be done only by putting him through 
elementary course in the problems of edu 








cation. After he has once seen the neces- 
sity of a scientific study, he will turn to 
an examination of the methods by which 
pr ‘blems are to be solved and of the results 
which have been secured in educational in- 
vestigations, with much greater apprecia- 
tion than could be secured without the in- 
troductory course. 

Followimg such an introductory course 
there should be a series of intensive courses 
administration. In- 


schools is to 


on single aspects of 


deed, if 


hecome a complete profession, it 


administration of 
will be 
necessary for training schools to give the 
student a much more detailed training than 
is now offered. We are accustomed in col- 
leges of education to sweep over the prin- 
ciples of school administration in a single 
broad, reneral lecture course. The medi- 
eal profession and the legal profession ree- 
ognize the fact that they ean give adequate 
training in the complex fields in which 
they operate only when they subdivide the 
field and offer a large number of detailed 
By analogy it would seem wise 


COUTPSES, 


for educational administrators to divide 
their problems and deal with each problem 
separately, 

For example, one of the administrative 
problems which is of importance is the 
problem of promoting pupils through the 
grades. There are many different methods 
of promotion and there are many different 
principles involved in promoting children 
Why should 
principles not be studied carefully and in 
detail? 
tion of this problem from other problems 


grades. these 


through the 
It does not follow that the separa- 


will limit the student’s comprehension of 
the total educational situation or lead him 
to deal in a one-sided way with promotion. 
He will find that the 
eurriculum is intimately related to the 
He will come to un- 


ultimately school 


matter of promotion. 
derstand through his detailed investigation 
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of promotion how essential it is 
understand courses of study in great d 
tail and that he analyze the courses by t 
In like fas 


ion, an examination of the curriculum w 


best methods he can devise. 
lead him to understand the importance o! 
dealing with such matters as the relation 
of the superintendent to the board of edu 
eation. The final result of intensive stud 
ies of the tvpe outlined will be a complete 
knowledge of educational situations and ot 
methods of investigating each such situa 
ation, 

been eited 


The examples which have 


ought to serve another purpose also, 
namely, that of making it clear that ad 
ministrative problems are wholly different 
from the problems of class-room instruc 
tion. It is not 


our 


enough for our norma 


schools and eolleges of edueation t 
train teachers in the methods of class-roon 
management. Somewhere there must be 

scientific examination of those administra 
tive problems which extend beyond th 
classroom. It is entirely appropriate to i 

troduce teachers in the early stages of their 
training to certain of these administrativ: 
problems. They will be able to manag 
their classes better if they have a sympa- 
thetie insight into the problems which fac 
For 


the administrator. example, the 


teacher ought to know something about 


school finance, because practically every 
school reform depends ultimately on th 
possibility of securing the funds necessar) 


Most 
about 


to carry out the reform. teachers 


have no notion whatsoever schoo! 


finance. They make proposals with regard 
to the enlargement of courses of study and 
with regard to their own salaries that indi 
eate their entire lack of knowledge of th« 
administrative problem which is before th: 
board of education and which determines 
the attitude of the superintendent or prin 


cipal. 
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his statement of the case 1s injected into 


mn {i r the p irpose of showing 


LISCLISS If 
the kind of a program advocated for 


training of principals and superintend 


ts is appropriate, at least in its early 
stages, for the training of class-room teach 
rs. In this latter case, as in the training 
administrators, it is a mistake to begin 
with broad general courses in remote funda 
Teachers-in-training need 


mental sciences. 


problems. Then they 


urse in school 

1 to take courses which deal with details. 

In their case the details should probably 
details of method rather than of promo- 


or finanee. But it would be better for 


teacher to study the details of promo- 


than to wander, as many of them now 
do, through some vague, general course in 
sociology or psychology. 
The program outlined is in no sense of 
word one of opposition to the funda- 
mental sciences of sociology, psychology 
d physiology. These sciences undoubt- 
ly belong in the training of a supervisor 
r superintendent, but they should come at 
a time when the student is able to see for 
himself that the principles treated in these 


sciences are capable of application in the 


To ask a 


7 


lution of educational problems. 
student to store his mind with sociological 
principles in the hope that he may ulti- 
mately come to educational problems which 
will be solved by these principles is to re- 
verse the true order of training. The stu- 
dent ought to see the problems vividly and 
ought then to go to the fundamental sci 
ences which furnish the solutions of these 
problems. The fundamental sciences wil 
then prove fruitful, and the student will be 
stimulated to carry his investigations of 
education forward by means of the meth- 
ods which he finds in these sciences. 
Education can never become a science 
merely by leaning on the other social sei- 


and the 


+ > 


lems of its own, 


ences. It has pro 





methods ¥ n 
methods of its own m 
deed, borrow from s and ] 
ory, bu t SI d W | s I 
that it transforms methods w 
from thes rs s m 
the science of edu proper. L 
perience in normal courses 
convineed those who tral ichers 
country that expectation that 
age student will apply psvel J 
cational problems is altogether 
mistie. Many a iSS In norma t 
been given a course in general ps 
which has failed utterly ru 
working out educational r ms 
only way to make S psi \ 
useful is te duc dent 
ence of an educational p1 m t 
method of investigation wl sb 
from psychology but wl Ss m 
slavish repet n of ps 
method itself 

For example, there is a eral ] 
ogy of perception and a general ps) 
of language, but what sald al 
the general text-books wi of vi 
use to the primary teacher or tl 
supervisor who has to d witl 
lem of teaching childré n the firs 
how to read. There are su ves l 
general ps) logy of m ds | 
the reading problem may be attacl 
the scientifie treatn if reading w 
mately have to be worked out by s 
who Is concer! d with t Teac! 
ing more than with the stu f 
eourse in psyel The norma 
te ache r of psi I f wl 
importance of «dé r dit 
problems of the s al w] ( 
himself with a g ral s f si 
and memory and other broad 
monly ineluded e general 
psycl oy \ repal 


529 
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for the application of psychology to educa- 
tion, 

The courses in educational problems which 
I have advocated can be placed in a stu- 
dent’s curriculum at the beginning of his 
professional training. My experience is 
that it is desirable to give the course in edu- 
cational problems early. If this course can 
be given in the first years of the college or 
Then 


Each course dealing 


normal school, so much the better. 
follow it with details. 
with details will develop the scientifie atti- 
tude and will give scientific method. The 
teacher and administrator alike will profit 
by studying any detailed course that can be 
taken, but the most advantageous adjust- 
ment is reached by adapting the special 
courses to special professional needs and 
attainments. 

It is entirely conceivable that there will 
be a student who wishes to prepare himself 
for administrative positions without first 
entering the ranks of teaching. Such spe- 
cialization in administration is legitimate 
and is likely to become increasingly com- 
mon, 
from the course in problems to intensive 


Such a student should pass directly 


courses in administration, such as were sug- 
gested in an earlier paragraph. 

It is conceivable, on the other hand, that 
some experienced teacher who has the broad 
results from an 


attitude which 


early survey of educational problems will 


scientific 


come late in his or her professional career 
to the point of aecepting an administrative 
position. Such a teacher will make haste 
to take up the details of administration in 
the same scientifie spirit in which he or she 
has studied Such a 
teacher will know from the study of educa- 


school methods. 
tional problems that there are special tech- 
niques of administration and will not make 
the mistake of assuming that success in in- 
struction is a guarantee of ability to deal 
with administrative matters. 
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It may not be out of place to close this 
argument with a reiteration of the state 
ment that it is not intended to combat 
any degree Professor Davidson's conten 
tion that the supervisor should have th 
general sciences of sociology, psychology 
and the rest. The argument is intended 
rather to emphasize the danger of wasting 
these sciences if they are given at a tim 
when the student is unprepared to apply 
them. 

Nor would I be understood as disagre: 
ing in the slightest with Professor David 
son’s position when he points out that spe 
cial courses are urgently needed for th: 
training of principals and superintendents 
Our educational system is to-day suffering 
grievously from the lack of proper training 
facilities for these administrative officers. 

The argument here presented differs from 
that in Professor Davidson’s report in one 
respect only, namely, in its distribution of 
the courses within the professional cur 


riculum. CHARLES H. Jupp 


WHY WE SHOULD STUDY RUSSIAN: 
THE NATION’S NEED 
Izvinitie, vi govoritie po russki? 

I wonder how many Americans of non- 
Slavie stock, especially those who have been 
trained wholly in the schools of our coun- 
try, would be able to understand when thus 
addressed by a citizen of the new republic 
overseas, eager to establish, we have every 
right to assume, through his mother tongue 
some point of contact with us, some tie 
that may help in the days to come to unite 
America and Russia more and more closely 
by bonds of mutual understanding and 
common sympathy in all economic, social 
and political programs. The phrase is not 
so difficult to pronounce. In English it 
would sound like éz-vé-né’ts-yé, vi gé-vo- 
Excuse me! 


ré’ts-yé po roo’ski, and means *‘ 
Do you speak Russian ?’’ 
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Why not start to-day and try this phrase 
on your friends? And if you should find 
that not a single soul of the many passing 
hundreds, moving with you down the cur- 
rent of a busy American day, understood 
what is so often taken to be merely a salu- 
tation of courtesy but is really a signal of 
distress of a foreigner in a foreign land, 
think of the terrible handicap this nation 
must carry in the large days of interna- 
tional economic and social reconstruction 
that are to follow the declaration of peace 
with its corollary of an obligation among 
nations to strive for an enlarged national- 
ism, that is, a nationalism raised to the 
higher level of internationalism. The ap- 
parently more immediate need of economic 
welfare will seek to achieve this by ways of 
trade and commmerce. But the seemingly 
more remote spiritual needs will seek, too, 
to be satisfied, else the sacrifice of this 
Great Conflict will have been in vain. 
Surely one must believe that in all the 
nations public opinion is shaping itself to 
that end; an opinion that will strengthen 
and purify itself as the judgment of men 
grows more sane and humane with increas- 
ing perspective and a larger sense of the 
values of life. 

And yet if we all thought like that it 
would be unnecessary for me to urge the 
teaching of Russian in our schools and 
colleges. Unfortunately, however, we do 
not; and we shall need, therefore, in the 
case of Russian, a more earnest propaganda 
and a more united effort than we did when 
we urged the introduction of Spanish into 
our schools and colleges, the study of which 
has increased from practically 0 per cent. 
in 1910 to about two per cent. in 1915—a 
percentage that I strongly believe will be 
quintupled for the school year 1917-1918. 

The report of the commissioner of edu- 
cation for 1917 gives the following student 
enrollment for 1915-1916: 


Secondary schools .......... soe 1,700,837 
Universities and colleges ........... 259,511 


City evening schools and business schools. 840,249 


ee ee (sieeuseeen .. 2,800,597 


The total attendance for the school year 
1915-1916 is given in this report as 23,- 
856,890. Of the different types and grades 
of schools therein listed the above represent 
those where one would expect naturally to 
find an opportunity for studying Russian, 
where there is every reason to believe that 
there are many students to be profited by 
the study of this language. It is needless 
to state that the opportunity is lacking 
Now let us look at this matter from another 
angle! Take the students in commercial 
courses, for example. More than 450,000 
are registered in the secondary schools and 
the private commercial schools. Quite a 
respectable army! And yet it is safe to 
say that Russian is not studied by the stu- 
dents of these schools—at least the Bureau 
of Education has no statistics to warrant 
this assumption. This is a sad commentary 
when one considers that from the students 
of these schools we recruit or must recruit 
the privates of commerce. 

The situation might not be so bad if our 
higher institutions, ever mindful of the 
traditional modern language college en- 
trance requirement of French or German— 
with Spanish clamoring for equal recog- 
nition—recognized the importance of our 
need for offering Russian. In a recent 
examination made by me of the course of 
study of over 500 colleges and universities 
in the United States, I find only 10 offering 
Russian. The institutions examined in- 
clude all the larger universities and most 
of the smaller colleges. The list includes 
all institutions where one finds one or more 
subjects, including Spanish, that serve, or 
may be made to serve, as a basis for the 
establishment of a course of study, the ob- 


ject of which is to train for careers in com- 
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merce, domestic and foreign. Surely in 
some of these institutions the necessity of 

commercial 
And of these 


still more surely some possess the means 


teaching Russian from the 


point of view has been seen! 


and courage to introduce it and at once! 
And vet, of these 10 


courses are elective, and are, with the pos- 


institutions, the 


sible exception of three, not offered from 
the standpoint of the spoken 
Interesting to note, further, that of the 10 


language. 


situated, one each, 
Nebraska 


of these, a denominational school, where the 


institutions, three ere 


in Iowa, Kansas and ~and one 
subject is first offered this year to a class 
of seven students. This gain, however, is 
lost if paired with one of the largest and 
most progressive institutions in the South, 
offered this 


informed officially 


session, 
that 
students 


with three courses 
where [I am 
‘queerly enough, not enough 
one of the courses to 
And two of the 
United States. 


report a 


registered for any 
any.’’ 
n the 


centers, 


riving 


justify 


largest. institutions 


situated in great trade 


combined enrollment of four students in 
Russian. 

Ilow different the story reads for Eng- 
land, and even Seotland! With the very 
this 


preparation for a more intimate intercourse 


beginning of present war signs of 


with Russia may be seen in the propa- 
ganda of their chambers of commerce and 
in the reports of their County Education 
Committees. This early zeal with wise di- 
rection has borne fruit as will surely testify 
the following taken 
memoranda adopted by the General Com- 
mittee of the Modern 
tion and published in the English review, 
Modern Teaching, for 
1917: 
quiry was sent to (a) English universities ; 


statement from the 


Language Associa- 


Language June, 
In November to December an in- 


(hb) to schools; and (c) to schools, colleges 


and institutes under jurisdiction of eduea- 
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universities 


tion committees. Of the 12 


reporting—including those usually men- 
the teaching of 
with an attendance of 239; of the 41 schools 


—of the type of Eton, Rugby, Harrow—10 


tioned—9 report Russian 


enrollment of 172 
Schools 


offer Russian with an 
and of the Edueation ( 
of 15 cities reporting—inecluding 26 schools 
in London—all offer Russian with an at 
tendance of 1,551—totaling 1.862 for Eng- 
Seotland likewise has felt this 


quickened demand and is sharing the ge! 


‘ommittee 


land. 


eral interest of the United Kingdom. Cer 
like 

Dundee, 
under 


tain institutions the commercial col- 


leges of Glasgow, Aberdeen and 
continuation classes—all 


of the Scottish Education Department—re 


inspection 


port 566 students of Russian. 
These figures for England reveal a situ 
ation all the more striking by 
with that of the United 
when one recalls that the total attendance 
Year Book for 
1917, for the ten universities of England 
Nottingham 
mentioned ), 


W ay Ol 
contrast States 


riven in the Statesman’s 


(university colleges of and 
Southhampton not 
Scotland, and three of Ireland (incomplete 
statistics for Wales) is only 18,360, a total 


that will have been reduced fully 50 


four ot 


per 
eent., it is claimed, owing to the present 
war; that the attendance in all the second- 
ary schools of the United Kingdom is only 
209,850; and that the technical schools— 
evening schools largely—the vocational 
mainstay of the English educational sys- 
tem, have enrolled less than 800,000 stu- 
dents. Why, the latter grade of school 
alone, a type so little known in the United 
States as seldom to occasion comment out- 
side of our very large cities, has, at this 
very moment, considerably over 600,000 
students enrolled. 

Approximately 24 per cent. of the in- 
habitants of the United States are attend- 


ing school. Russia, a country of over eight 




















ne half million square miles, with a 
tion of nearly 125,000,000 in Russia 
per, has, aeecording to the Bureau of 
iweation, only a little over 4 per cent 
ts inhabitants attending school. In 
this disparity does not then the 
cation rest upon our nation, for the 
resent at least, of learning the Russian 
nguage for the purpose of intercourse 
th that country? 

I have no wish to make a brief for the 
study of Russian for any purpose other 

an the establishment of ways and means 
hereby our nation may come to know 
odern Russia better, to create a way for 
the coming exchange of ideas and wares 
that must be mutually helpful. That way 
es through commerce, exercised on a 
cher plane than the mere barter of prod- 
icts for immediate, therefore selfish, gain. 
| wish, however, in passing, to call attention 
to Russia’s great need for engineers. Our 
technical schools should have their eyes 
on the man market of that country. While 
related only indirectly to commerce, con 
structive engineering work is yet a great 

nn erelal asset for a nation and we should 
endeavor for our mutual advantage to do 
uur share in meeting Russia’s need in this 
respect. 

Sut let us urge now the immediate study 
of Russian for commercial purposes. Our 
nation has a peculiar message for Russia 
and possesses thereby a distinct advantage. 
This message can be delivered best by our 
commercial representatives. We shall need, 
in consequence, a large number of men 
prepared immediately to trade with Russia 
on the unselfish basis of fair exchange and 
in the spirit of a real conquistador of com- 
merce. I believe that all business, retail 
or wholesale, domestic or foreign, of any 
country and any time, that has been really 


successful must have been conceived in and 


earried on in this spirit. I can read no 





ier answer fro narratives 
rreat trading ISes t commercial 
tions of the world Naturally, 1 s 
true, the Open sesame t inv foreign nat 
les In at least supert | juain ew 
the essentials ts mm nits t t 
s, some know ge of tl men di 
that are intiue ne if. some knowl 
the laws and cus s whereby regu 
its daily life, so knowledg s 
vironment and « \\ t mignt Db i 
technique or mechanics laily intereou 

It is plainly evident, therefore, that 
elementary irse In a reign lar 
must strive tor something han 
abil ty to speak With some degrer ( 
the current phrases of the ruag 
though the possession this power o1 
part f the student should in abs 
requirement n all modern langua 
That acquaintance with a peop is | 
outlined it, ean be given, however, i 
ruage class. That is just now being 
mirably shown in the Spanish classes 
this « uuntry thie instructors § ¢ 
after they have familiarized tl} St 
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with elementary banking and comme 
are able to give better instruction on Sy 
sh America, I dare say. than the pr 

sors of hist ry, pol tical s ! recon 
ics—at least when these latter do not 

sess Spanish. A true sense of the pur 
of modern language instruction and pt 
training on the part of t eacher 

ereate immediately, | beliey with t] 

troduction of Russian into schools 

classes strateg ys lat 1, i wholes 
viewpoint on tl rt of our students 
Russia, its people and t ! ; 
among nations. 

There are always present certain 
tical difficulties in teaching a modern 
guage—not the least of which is the e¢} 
of method to be pursued It seems to 
that in the study Russian there is 
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sented a fair compromise of the advantages 
ordinarily urged for a language: that is, 
it is difficult enough to afford mental dis- 
cipline; possesses a literature sufficiently 
vital, varied and artistic to afford culture; 
and is the language of a modern nation with 
commercial relations soon be 


which may 


of the very highest advantage. England 
has found that this language is simple 
enough to be taught in secondary schools 
and in evening continuation schools, Cer- 
tainly the average American high-school 
boy ean stand the pace and will find par- 
ticular zest in acquiring a speaking knowl- 
edge of Russian whenever his class-room 
work is related to a possible foreign career 
with service in the home or foreign field. 
Our fortunate, I 
take it, 
ganda by having within its borders a large 


nation is singularly 


at the very outset of this propa- 


number of superior native-born Russians; 
more fortunate in this respect than at the 
the German or 


French into our sehools, unless we except 


time of introduction of 
those periods, when for the same reason, 
namely a desire for a larger political free- 
dom, men of good breeding and fine train- 
ing came to our shores from Germany and 


France and first established themselves by 


the teaching of their native language. 
There are many Russians living in this 


country available for the service of teach- 


ing. Surely we should avail ourselves at 
once of this service ready at hand—ready 
to instruct the American boy or the Amer- 
ican man in the use of the key that is to 
unloek intellectual and economic Russia, 
the home of the greatest of the Slavie peo- 
ples, a race which speculative historians 
have long claimed must have its day and 
for which destiny must have in store some 
kindlier intention—in fact an evolution, the 


course of which may be seen in the careers, 


past and present, of sister states. 
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Kak zhalko 
[ am sorry. 


Vi nie govoritie po russki? 
You do not speak Russian ? 

GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT 
U. 8. Bureau or EpucaTION 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE SUPPORT OF THE OHIO SCHOOLS 
THE following resolutions were adopted at 
state 
boards of education and superintendents held 


conference of representatives of Oh 


at Columbus May 7: 


First. That the tax laws be amended so that a 


boards of education may levy up to five m 
without reference to the budget commission. 
Second. That 


ings be allowed by vote of the people, and that 


additional levies for new buil 
such levy, as well as levies for outstanding obliga 
tions, including sinking fund and interest, shall tx 
outside of the tax levied by boards of education. 
Third. 


made by vote of the people for school purposes. 


That no limitations be placed on levies 
Fourth. That each county school district levy a 
tax of one mill to be equitably distributed by the 
county auditor. 

Fifth. 
provide immediate relief, an amount equivalent t 


That as a war emergency measure to 
six dollars per pupil be appropriated from the gé 
eral revenue fund of the state and distributed t: 
the schools on such equitable basis as may be de 
termined. 
Sixth. 
outside the one per cent. limitation shall be levied 


That a one-mill state tax which shall be 


for school purposes to be distributed to the school 
districts upon an equitable basis, provided no aid 
shall be distributed to schools that have not reached 
limit of taxation hundred per 


their upon a one 


cent. duplicate. 


The following resolution presented by Super- 
intendent Condon, of Cincinnati, was unani 
mously approved: 

Resolved, That we recognize that the salaries of 
teachers are inadequate, and that, wherever pos 
sible, there should be a substantial increase. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
DURING WAR TIME 
Tue following resolutions have been adopted 
by the Cincinnati Board of Education: 
WHEREAS our national government, during the 
past few months, has expressed itself through vari- 
ous high officials and representatives as being 0} 
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sed to all new building activities unless the same { ted the l, t t (; tru 
ire either in furtherance of our rapidly expanding manv sect 2 4 ther with lishanding 
ry ‘ } \ oo 1) r¢ » } radiately 
itary and naval program or are immediatel) Gern mone , es 
ssarv in preserving the health and welfare of . 
: In Philadel; { studv of G 
7 n: and : 
heer she . ¢ | 
VW FREAS for that reas ir local building . 
7 } 
- . sin shat , i, ‘ } . 
speetor is now directed to withhold all } ling Ni J } 
mits of anv substantial amount itil the gov quested district sup 
ment ’s approval thereof is first obtained; and the teachers under them to substitute Sp 
WHEREAS the erection of new school buildings for Gern wherever possible Student 
ind the extensive alteration of existing structures parts of the country ar rat 
s been especially mentioned by the government e f Germat e alart | ‘ 
s not furthering its present activities in conne the number ; at rk t (rer 
th +} } ¢ . ni 1] . , 
with the desperate and deplorable Euroyx I } 
ies} i on been voluntar reduced 4 ‘ 
var sufficiently to justify the demand that would 
: ; cent 
thereby be made upon present labor, material and : 
. | e Seeurity | 
il resourees of our country: and 
WHEREAS furthermore the experience of this abe ‘ . I ‘ 
. . 
ird in the matter of bids for the construction of teaching ng patriot educat 


proposed Hoffman school and the difficulties has resulted, in New York, South D 


1 I 
th which it has met in securing the completion Texas, in t passage of la n ! t 
f pending building contracts have shown conclu ing of patriotism and t | 
y that it would be not only highly unpatriotic in the pu sehoaale 
t very unbusinesslike and probably financially Miss Etta V. Leichtor . ¥ » af @ 


i legally impossible to attempt any further co P - 2 wer 
: ‘ issaic . i rm mit ? | 


ure | ‘ 
struction or extensive alteration work during the 
secretar’ + + S, wi tx Le 
riod of the war: therefore 
: munic , with ¢ president f 4 4 
} f res ed that intil and inless conditions 1 d . 


nge greatly in the material, labor and financia 


1; 4 ; 1 rintend + ; ] , 
irkets of our country, it be the declared policy aist! super end 5 th 
of the Board of Edueation of Cincinnati to enter United States, asking for active t 
n no new construction work except in matters which is sa d to have beer “sur d hy 
f emergeney or greatest necessity and that no P VSO? Smit! eom? = ner f j 
terations or repairs be made unless necessary to f Massachusetts. informe d Miss Leig] nt 
‘tect the lives and health of the children or for German text-books had kk ’ 1 f, 
e protection and preservation of the school build ¢] Sant So an shad nat a = Ds all 
rs ar , r*) 1 
5 id S, s W = \ ung f Woy ‘ 7 _ } 
Be it furthe es i that a copy of this resolu , : 
: that the Gen = t rr, d he , 
t be forwarded to Dr. P. P. Claxton, United 
Denn ss tne . ers { RS 
States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D 
. i 7 commiss r f edu ‘ + 1) ‘ y 
(., and that additional copies be furnished the 
ee ee ae G 
representatives of our local press 4 
be forbidd the | the st 


GERMAN IN THE SCHOOLS ifter the close of the present s vear. | 


GERMAN is gradually being excluded from Pennsylvania Nathan C. Schaeffer, stat 


the publie schools if the UL; ited States, priz intendent f pul * instruct n. reported tft t 
cipally through the efforts of the National S the elimination of ol t ble text 


curity League, which Is Carrying on a crusade being m de ar d that the t ng t (rer 


against the teaching of the Teutonic tongue or being dr ped nh many sel 
ideals. The league announces that it is carrvy- Like reports were received 


ng on campaigns in every state, and, through superintendents Providence, Ind iN 


the establishment of 281 branches and the ae tucky, \! ma M n, J a 


tive cooperation of school authorities, has ef ( rad d Was! t 
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corded if they m ve. Each officer is resy EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ND McVey + lh inst 
dren, f m birth t l That includes se] | 3 pres tent of the U sical 


y of Kentu 


sein wiles dannii Phew ¢ » 

; . f 1909. wv i AT t Sey d l I t 
eek ee ‘ University Buffalo, on June 7, tl ld 
P " 7 will be delivered by President Frederick ( 

l “ ta 
r sa Eo tlie 3 ; : ; Ferry, the new head of Ham ( ng 
sintine ob theses of « aiectbenen The off SECRETARY OF State Lanstna and Lor 
rs are vy working the outlving districts Reading will receive degrees at the comm 
where there . large transient population that ment exercises of | imbia University 
. . moving into tow 'o keep track \ make speeches mmni lunel 
f the child: i tl peo] requires actly AT t hundred and sevent 


hicag r } 
ll be Sir G g 
Aberdeen 1 r 


000 children are annually lost to the schools sity. Principal Smith, who is distinguis 
by moving from district to district Many as a biblical scholar and historian, is wel 
children in asking for transfers give the wrong known in the United States, where he has giver 
address. The attendance officers often find va the Perey Turnbull Lectures at the J 
cant lots given es addresses. But with the cen Hopkins University and the Lyman Beech 


sus a continuous work, Director Davis believes Lectures at Yale Unive rsity, 


that this loss of children will be greatly mini- ‘ting professor at the Univ 


: : ' th, . sty of Chica 
mized. After the attendance officers have be- 4 the University of Chi 


come thoroughly familiar with their assigned M. Henri Bercson, the di 


districts they will have many lines in the na philosopher, has offered his 


and has been vis 


‘rsity of Californi 


stinguished Frenc} 


services as a m 
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the 


es of the Fol 
Harry 
Wright, 
Charles 


Alvin Millis and C 
of the department « 
Henry Beeson, of the depart- 
of Latin; E. Preston Dargan, of the de- 


partment of 


Whitney 
f political econ- 


hester 


ment 
languages and litera- 
the department of 
Bobbitt, of the de- 

education. To 
Edward Scribner Ames, of the 
Harold Glenn 


ton, of the department of 


, 
Romance 


tures; Preston Keyes, of 


anatomy, and J. Franklin 


partment of associate pro- 
de- 
Moul- 
political economy ; 
Picard, of 


the department of chemistry; William Scott 


fessorships: 


philosophy ; 


partment of 


Herman I. Schlesinger and Jean 


Gray and Harold Ordway Rugg, of the depart- 
and 


education. To 


ment of education, Katharine Blunt, of 
the school of 


fessorships: 


assistant pro- 


Clarence Edward Parmenter, of 
Romance languages and 
Kthel Terry, J. W. E. Glattfeld 
and Gerald L. Wendt, of the department of 
chemistry; Charles C. Colby, of the depart- 
Peter G. Mode, of the 
f church history, and Morris M. 
Wells, of the department of 

Merle C. Coul 


t 
ment of botany, and Carl Richard 


the department of 


literatures: 


ment of geography ; 


department « 


zoology. To in- 
er, of the depart- 


Moore, of 


structorships: 


the department of zoology. 


NEW appointments announced at Yale Uni- 
Lester William Wallace Mor- 


who was made assistant professor 


versity include 
M.E. 
of electrical engineering in the Sheffield Sei- 
entifie School, and Walter Jacob Wohlenberg, 


M.E., who was appointed assistant professor 


row, 


of mechanical engineering in the same school. 
Mr. the 
school of electrical engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, and Mr. Wohlenberg is as- 
sistant professor of electrical engineering at 
the University of Montana. Seesel fellowships 
have been awarded to C. a. 7 Doryland, M.S., 
soil at the North Dakota Ex- 
periment Station, and to Miss Charlie Wilson, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of biology at Mills 
College. These fellowships provide $1,000 a 


year, in addition to special research facilities. 


Morrow is at present director of 


bacteriologist 


A fellowship of like amount was also granted 


to Forest B. H. Brown, M.S., a University of 
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facul- 
University of Chicago are the fol- 
ng: To professorships: James Alfred Field, 





gan graduate, who is now a research st 


dent at the university, and who will devote | 
time chiefly to work in tropical forestry in 
Yale Forest School. 

At the 
Boucke, 


himself in the position of 


Michigan, Ewald 
of the German department, finding 


University of 


an alien enemy e! 


rolled in the the State of Michigar 


I service of 
has asked to be relieved of his duties during 


period of the war. Two assistant profes 


and two instructors in the department 


ot been reappointed for next year. It 


is officially said that, although several of them, 


rightly or wrongly, have been suspected of 


German sympathies, or connection in the past 
with German propagandist movements, these 
suspicions did not form the basis for the act 


of the regents, which was owing to the re- 


duction in the number of students studying 
The mei 


Professor Boucke, who have been 


German and the need for economy. 


aside from 
affected by this action are: Professors Warren 
W. Florer and John Dieterle and Edward O. 
Ficken, and Mr. Herman d. Weigand, 


instruc- 


tors. In addition, Mr. Walter W. Kuster- 
mann, of the department of mechanical en- 
gvineering, has also been relieved of his duties 
for next year. 

Tue Hon. Bertranp Russet, M.A.., 


the dis- 
tinguished student of mathematical logic, for 
merly of Trinity College, Cambridge Univer- 
sity, appealed on May 1 against a sentence of 
six months’ imprisonment in the second divi 
sion, passed on him at Bow-street Police Court, 
for making statements in an article in a paper 
named the Tribunal intended and likely to pre} 
udice his Majesty’s relations with the United 
States of America. The Bench disallowed the 
appeal, but ordered the imprisonment to be 
served in the first division instead of in the see- 
ond. Mr. Lawrie, the chairman, remarked that 
they felt it would be a great loss to the coun- 
try if Mr. Russell, a man of great distinction, 
were confined in such a manner that his abili- 
ties would not have full scope. An appeal by 
Miss Joan Beauchamp against a fine of £60 
and 15 guineas costs for publishing the article 
also failed. 


pay the fine, and one month’s imprisonment in 


The appellant said she would not 


the first division was imposed as an alterna- 
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Ow April 23, the Montana State Council of ‘our t] 


Lalit i ‘ PLAL SOS, i 
1) se issued an order forbidding the use of ‘specially the need r > 
German language in public and privat courses and tur ! 
, , 
sand pu s of state and ord : ts a 
yr t \ iraw I n (ern TeX iT 
3 fr pu nds llibraries. 7 d ir ( 
] } 
r further requires that librar I t W i 
lraw from circu ind us Boy S 
in t idgme1 f such s ithor ( | G 
. l brar conta Gern ropa | i | ic 
| } pon. ft t 
yy ] hn re‘ I or P Alt ( 
ler at the State University of Montana s \ 
s su \ 
(yer rs WY “J v dis , a 
) i 
ss of elg ‘ } rv Gvern 
‘ ir-quarte! I 
t ntermediate Gern 
_ \ re j 
thr ns ntifie Germay class , 
i Q, 
dy ( 1G I i « ss rT a ‘ \ : ; é 
| t. and ] f n t : ; 
ist, 1 class f en in e survey S 
7 - T ) | r 
(; , ur () mr ssor d 
' ' urses attr 
ructors were affected by the ordet Ther 
edu i f 1 N 
’ 


be no instruction in German at tl 
s : sive program, f t 
University of Montana during the vear 1918 : silat 
1919 


THE executor of the will of the late Pr 





essor Richard Hudson has transmitted to the lude Dr. La 


University of Michigan a check for $48,750, lancuage and literature at Cor - Dr. F. M 
ikKing up the bala ce f the t tal bequ st of Pad ltord | | g i t 

Professor Hudson to the university of $75,000, f Unive \ iH 

for t P d wment + 1 professors! ) = | dlevy } i ‘ 

tory d poli t | ( 


State Board of Education affecting 1 end August 31 It w led 

[ rsity of Oklahoma. This schedule pro terms of six we vr 
vides for a maximum salary of $3,000 for pro ne or both ter 

ssors W il eads of departments P "i t sun 
fessors heads of de} ments, have as the mar 
maximum $2,700. The initial salary of pro at Pacific G1 ( ] 
fessors, not heads of departments, is $2,100: for mer all cou 
heads of departments, $2.400. The maximum be tau | 

















ere in ft] 


| mam 
d, Vt., 


ninety-five vears ago by 


ie spring and summer quarters 
mmorate the establishment at Con 
of the first n 
pageant was given near the site of the historic 


building. was staged by th 


The pageant 


graduating class of nine girls of the juni 
high school assisted by all ot} s Is ir 


LAURENCI 
former head if 


at the University of ¢ 


Proressor J 
emeritus and the department 
of political economy 
‘ago, has issued the 
fifteenth 


offered 
Hart, 


competition for the economic 


through the generosity of 
Schaffner and 
four prizes for 1919 are for the best studies in 
field, 


suggested are “ The 


the economic and yy 
effect of price-fixing by 
the government on 


A com- 
and thi 


steel, sugar, wheat, copper,” “ 
study of the bank of 
bank of the 
* The wool market since 1914 as affected by the 


building 


products: 
parative France 


England during Kuropean war,” 


war,” ¢ The effect of the war on the 
and “* The 


agriculture in 


industry in this country,” present 


and prospective conditions of 


the United States.” One class of contestants 


= 
ileges 


includes undergraduates in American ¢ 


and the other includes any other Americans 


without restriction. Prizes in the former class 


consist of $300 and $200, and in the latter class 


of $1,000 and $500. 


By the addition of a new two-year course of 


study for students within two years of draft 
age, a striking modification, according to a 


press dispatch, has been made in the work of 


Amherst College. Since not he 


such men may 
vears of college 


to be 


able to complete the full four 


before they are called, they ar: allowed 


to elect curriculum the more de- 
English 
the 


students are 


from the 


sirable and useful subjects. and 


mathematics are required during first 


and in both 
subject to the 


vear, years special 


usual college regulations, in- 
cluding the requirements in public speaking 
and physical education. Otherwise all require 
ments are waived, and special students are 


free to elect, after consultation with a faculty 
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work, with regular courses 


LAUGHLIN, professor 


Marx, of Chicago. The 
among the subjects 


any one of the following 





lviser, any subjects for which they are pr 
pared This will make it possible for tl 
get a valuable sect f college training 


dispos It will be quite possible for su 
it i time tT é ter a ¢ urst le id i 
the B.A. degree by completing the remaind 
+ +} ( ert requ rements which tor fT 
a t iY ove! <ed 1! their favor I 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
SOCIALIZED RECITATIONS 

and how to use” is perhaps the 

To know how 

add, subtract, multiply and divide, to kno 

these 


To know 
latest slogan in education. 
how to read, to spell and to write, surely 
are essential; but the social uses to which thes« 
are to be put must also be known. 

Time a knowledge of a fact pre- 


supposed a knowledge of its use but quite the 


was whe n 


reverse is proved by investigation and experi 
mentation. A child may spell a column of 
words correctly and fail on many of them in 
His knowledge of the 


mental operations in arithmetic will 


funda- 
not de- 


termine for him the correct solution of a prob- 


writing a letter. 


lem. He may possess a thorough knowledge 
of phonetic analysis and still be unable to read 
Ability in one of these de- 
partments of knowledge not 
transfer to the other. yA child 
training in technique and a training also in 1 
Hence, the 


the socialized subject matter, and the 


with appreciation. 
does necessarily 
must have a 


+ 
t 


social use. socialized recitation, 
social- 
ized curriculum all are essential in connecting 
the school with the child’s social needs. “ The 
recitation,” says Dewey, “then becomes a so- 
cial clearing house where experiences and ideas 
are exchanged and subjected to criticism, where 
misconceptions are corrected and new lines of 
thought and inquiry set up.” The curricula 
expresses the social and industrial activities of 
the community, and the subject matter becomes 
the means by which the training in a necessary 


technique will enable the child to work out 


the problems which the curricula present. 
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Ci uy l : REGISTRATION AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
thie harb r, the Metropolitan Mus um, the 


, To 7 Epi Si A S 
Museum, the Zoolog 1 gardens, t cit . ( Cy R 
‘vernment, the Weather Bureau, the trar I 

ities satin Vedlintint erts, plays and 49)- oe te a 
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SCHOOL 
peared in Table I]. Deducting the enrolment 
for 1917, 5,102, we have an 


1.020 and a 


absolute loss of 


percentile loss of 16.6. Cornell 


hould thus appear as No. 10 instead of No. 13 


in Table IL, and as No. 12 in Table IIL. I feel 
sure that Mr. Hurt will be glad to have you 


give space for this small correction of 


his very 
nteresting figures. 
CLiark S. Nortuue 


CORNELL U 


QUOTATIONS 

KHAKI COLLEGE 

Knakt College is constituted on a more elab- 

orate and permanent basis than was possible in 

Vimy Ridge, 
f 


very field of war, is neces- 


the case of the University of 
which, being in the 
and much more directly subject 


sarily mobile 


to the exigencies of military operations and 
the consequent interruptions which may at any 
flow them. College is 
not in the field of war, at any rate in the same 


possible to 


moment from Khaki 


nse, and therefore it has been 


sf 


house it and to start it with considerably more 


fixity and elaboration. It has eight depart- 
ments: classies, modern languages, English, 
Celtic literature, history, mathematies and en- 


Each de- 
i full teaching 
The 
provides that the 


gineering, business and agriculture. 
head and also 


recognized ne 


partment has a 
staff of 


constitution of 


‘ademie standing. 
the college 
governing body shall consist of a chancellor, 
who shall be, ex officto, the G.O.C. of the Divi- 
sion; a senate comprising all the active teach- 
ing staff, together with two representatives in 
each infantry brigade, one from each artillery 
brigade, and one from each unit of the divi- 
sional troops, to be appointed by their respec- 
tive commanding officers, and an executive fae- 
heads of 
together with two others appointed by 


ulty, consisting of the the depart- 
ments, 
The senate elects the president 
and secretary, the latter being an officer of the 


¥. M. C. A. 


to review the general work of education, to re- 


the senate. 
The functions of the senate are 


ceive reports from the executive faculty and to 
decide appeals, and it alone has the right to 
alter the constitution. The practical adminis- 


tration of the college is in the hands of the 
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faculty, whose duty it is to secur 


teachers, to 





arrange classes, to provide neces 
and to 


f study which must be 


sary accommodation, 


supervise all tl 
courses submitted 
t for approval. The heads of departments a1 
held responsible for the work of their own d 


partment. Certificates of proficiency ar 


sued by the college on the recommendation 
heads of each department concerned, suc 
ertiticates being signed by such heads, and 
countersigned by the chancellor and the pres 
dent. It is turther provided that the chan 
cellor, the senior chaplain and the Y. M. C. A 


area supervisor shall, ex officio, be members 


both of the senate and of the executive taculty 


The president of the college is Lieutenant 
Colonel Day, formerly professor of English 
New 


quently professor of English in the Carnegi 


the university of Brunswick, and subse 


Institute. The chairman of the executive fac- 
ulty, who is also head of the department of 
classics, is Hon. Captain J. A. Petrie, formerly 
lecturer in Oriental languages at Queen’s Uni 
versity, Major R. L 
Calder, of Laval University, Montreal, is head 
of the department of modern languages. The 
head of the department of history was Captain 
C. McKinnon, principal of Pine Hill College, 
Halifax, until he 
the University of Vimy Ridge, and was suc- 
ceeded by Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. 
Canadian journalist and an ex-president of the 
The heads of th 
Lieutenant- 


Kingston, Ontario. 


went to France to establish 
Cooper, a 


Canadian Press Association. 
other departments are: English, 
Colonel Day; Celtie Literature, Hon. Captain 
A. J. 


ing, Lieutenant-Colonel Maleolm, professor of 


Macdonald; mathematics and engineer- 


municipal engineering and surveying, Queen’s 
Hon. Captain W. G. 


Frisby, ex-assistant principal of Kent School 


University; Business, 
and teacher in the School of Finance, Toronto; 
Lieutenant P. Stewart, 
New 


lecturers in history, 


agriculture, district 


supervisor in Ontario. There are two 


three in English four 
classics, three in modern languages, and one 
in Celtie literature, these subjects forming the 
literary course, or, as we in our English uni- 
eall it, 


are four lecturers in mathematies and 


versities would the faculty of arts. 


There 
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engineering, four in bookkeey ¢ and “War Mr. J 
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In the department of English there is a mnection Ww 





1 

irse for officers, and one for other ranks. out in the calendar that ! 
[he course for officers includes lectures on the tation play su P sider 

story and development of the drama with merce that it has bee ; 
necial reference to Shakespearian dialect, the history ( 

Ist that for other ranks includes general The agricultural d rt 

ures on the drama, and on English prose, general pr ple | 
cether with the studv of “Hamlet” and eluding the breeding. rear ! 
‘Adam Bede” and selections from Words- horses, dairv cattle. ; 

rth, Tennyson and Browning. The course’ poultry and bees. 7 


The department of history, like that of Eng-  eulty 


=] hac a cours for officers and a course tor keeping nd ar 
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tion Lat ‘ ' r r sur 
! t t d quest Sfoats r 
vords the me ng and uses thie 
‘ ‘ f the Latin nov dequate 
r ft ‘ ‘ ‘ uld presuppose 1 mucna 


d also contain questions which seek to elicit 
the students’ knowledg: f the teecl 1 f 
dr ind also of the « racteristics of va 


rious writers. For instance, in one of the 
papers the candidate is required to describe 
the outstanding characteristics T (George 
Eliot’s writing as revealed in “ Adam Bede,” 


and in another paper he is asked to explain 


Shakespeare in “ Hamlet.” In the Commer- 
? 


cial English paper the candidate is asked to 


ck seribe the wi in whicl Dieke ns treats the 


tory seeks to elicit the student’s k vledge of 
the history of the constitution f its machin- 
ery, and of its operation. Two questions of a 


more practical kind demand an account of the 
method to be adopted in incorporating certain 
companies in Winnipeg, and an inquiry as to 
whether the imposition of income-tax by one 
of the provinces would be constitutional, sup- 
posing that a similar tax were also being im- 
posed by the Dominion Government. One of 
the papers on commercial history asks for an 
aceount of the Hanseatie League, whilst that 
on commercial law submits certain problems 
for discussion. The papers set in the depart 


ment of agriculture ar 


all long and severely 
practical. 
There are over 900 enrolled students of 
} 


Khaki College, of whom about 370 sat for the 


first examination.—The London Times Edu- 


cational Supplement. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
The School Review—May 


Enlarging the American elen tary scl Ww. ¢ 
Bagley and Charles H. Judd 
J r high sehools in the North Cs ral As 
tir territory, 1917-18: C. O. Davis 
How to introduce supervised stud Alfred H 
Ques 
Practise exereises physies: Frank r. J S 
Hs dellias neal in the Mick che: W 


Sayles Wake. 


‘*Woman’’ an attempted review: Matthew Pag 


Andrews, 


Teaching f pla chat I ) schools I } 
- 9 
Kelly 

Preparation of he religious teacher t tr 
willingness for disinterested service: Sist 


Mary Ruth, O.8.D. 
Facility in expression: Virgil G. Michel, O.S.D 
Wartime teaching of Latin American geography: 

Helen E. Purcell. 

The Enalish Journal—May 

‘ ‘or undergraduates: Edwin Greenlaw 
**Old purist junk’’: S. A. Leonard. 
What literature: O. B. Sperlin. 


Literature f 


Inspiration in composition: Mrs. Helene B. Mages 
Preparation of college teachers: J. V. Denny. 
The English examination: Mary Callum Wiley. 
Local color: Myra L. MeCoy. 


Manual Training Maqgazine—May 
Agricultural training for city high-school boys 
William J. Bogan. 
Manual arts 
Splints: George M. Morris. 


n Portland: Edward G. Anderson. 


Letters on vocational guidance: Philip S. Hast; 
and Charles A. Bennett 
How I started my grammar-grade boys this year 
Fourth article: R. M. Attwood and Howard ( 
Faunce. 
Journal of Home Economics—May 
Dietary study at Vassar: Annie Macleod and Mary 


Griggs. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND THE COST 
OF LIVING. II 
first 1 x l T verage s ] r 
‘ ue 4 . d is th . t per 
y ~ ? i’ t's t ‘ T t =ti 
eing Tt To T tlie I s tO 
t reas d ( t \ (y 
IDAHO 
Bois $980; $12.10 An increase of maximun 
salary in the grades of $60 a year has been made 


und in the high school of $100 a year.—C. E 
Rose 
ILLINOIS 

Altor $534; $5.77. Every prir il, teacher 

i supervisor has been give! special increase of 
$50 for the coming year.—R. A. Haight 

Aurora, | Si £668; $ All teachers 
have been given a bonus of $50 for this year, 


increase 


Bardwell 


Aurora, W. Side. $738; $—— 

Belleville. $704; $3.53 An almost uniform 
increase of $50 a year.—Osear F. Weber 

Bloomington. $609; $5.26 

Cairo. $409; $3.52. Salaries have been in 
creased for 1917-18—for elementary teachers, $5 
per month; for high-school teachers, $10 per 
month.—T. C. Clendenen 

Canton. $—; $— Last spring the salary 





of each teacher was inereased somewhat. No in 
crease this yea G. W. Gaylor 
Cham] $648; $6.75. Salaries of elemen 


tary school teachers have been increased $5 per 


nonth. The wages we have to pay in the high 
school to get good teachers are increasing consid 


erably. —W. W. Earnest. 
$1,229; 


Chicago. $6.06. Nothing has been 


done in the city of Chicago during the past two 
the of of 
with f 


cost of 


of 


years in increasing the salaries 


£ 
the 


assistant 


way 


teachers in keeping 
li 


’ 
schools. 


increasing 


ving.—E. E. Cole, superintendent 
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Chicago Heights SH2t $ 
schedule for t} r Ww 
Each teacher was g 1 war 
be paid quarterly ng ast 
conditions exist.—F. M. Richar 

Cicero &74 £5.06 

Danville > > 

Ds itur 258 a7 ()a 
reve s ‘ 
to he ‘ r ro 

East St I 3 SO.5 s+. 
been made ex + ¢ 
Walter Potts 

I ly n $567 st Wi rh 
crease per ! Ri rt I Wi 

Evanston, District N 75 ¢ 
increase or s r 1 
$750 and a ix I $ 
under ¢ siderat A. N. Fart 

Evanston, District N 7¢ $7 
aries have peel rails i t 
Nichols. 

Freeport $74 $5.7¢ W 
salaries 10 per cent. for t é 
E. Raines 

Galesburg. $642; $ I 
has bee led to t salary ‘ 
and approximately t s a 
school salaries W. L. St ‘ 

Jacksonville - - 
month has been ule for st 
Perrin. 

Joliet. $729: $6.66. Wi " 
raise the salaries of grade tea 
present maxin $1, he 
where is the limit which the st 
the educational f ! R. QO. St 

Kankakee SH09 e574 On 
which limits the revenue of our d 
of education has been hand appe 
aries Our | rd re tly took 
bill passed wh N i chang 
bill was vetoed the gover 

La Salle. $701 $3.1 Las 
grade teachers’ salaries we 
month, and this spring iother 
was made Like st per 
made for r high-school t 
Manus 

Mattoor $611 $5.68 Ar 
month for all teachers.—J. F. W 

Moline e564: 37.6 We gr 
teaching for is r rr 
considering ar ry sche 


y eve 
to } 
> t 
rr 
¢ r 
ise f »s 
’ S 
I 4 
+} + 
tt 
\\ 
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will still further increase the pay of our teach 
ers.—L. A. Mahoney. 

Oak Park. $771; $8.12. The board last spring 
placed the minimum salary of grade teachers at 
$700 for nine and one half months and increased 
the maximum salary to $1,000. The maximum sal 
ary for principals was increased from $1,800 to 
$2,000.—W. J. Hamilton. 

Peoria. $825; $8.69. 

Quincy. $690; $4.69. We are carrying out the 
present schedule in cases where it was not previ 
ously lived up to.—Chas. M. Giles. 

Rockford. $—; $6.04. An average increase 
of about $50 a year was made last spring. Prin- 
cipals’ salary maximum was not increased.— 
Nellie C. Ford, secretary to the superintendent. 

Rock Island. $697; $5.68. We advanced our 
grade schedule $5 throughout, making a maximum 
salary of $85 instead of $80 per month. In the 
high school a $10 raise.—E. C. Fisher. 

Springfield. $678; $6.26. No steps were taken 
this year to increase the salaries of teachers.—I. M. 
Allen, 

Streator. $712; $4.02. Last spring I asked for 
an increase of $100 for all teachers, but only a $50 
increase was voted to grade teachers and prin 
cipals. This makes our maximum $750 a year.— 
H. B. Fischer. 

Waukegan. $698; $4.63. In our grade schools, 
although the maximum of $850 has not been 
changed, the minimum has been raised from $500 
to $600 per year. In the high school, the minimum 
of $750 still exists. No teacher in the high 
school is receiving less than $900. We have nine 
and a half months’ school and ten months’ pay.— 
W. C. Knoelk. 

INDIANA 

Anderson. $656; $6. 

East Chicago. $763; $6.78. The maximum 
grade salary has been increased from $90 to $95; 
the maximum high-school salary from $140 to 
$160.—Edwin N. Canine. 

Evansville. $741; $4.63. The maximum salary 
for grade teachers was increased by $50 this year. 
The maximum for high-school teachers and prin- 
cipals was raised proportionately. For the first 
time our city conducted a summer school this year, 
giving employment to about half our teachers for 
twelve months, instead of but ten as previously. 
Further increase may be expected next year.—L. 
P. Benezet. 

Fort Wayne. 722; $5.32. There will be a 


general increase of 10 per cent. in salaries the 


coming year.—Justin N. Study. 


Gary. + —; $16.08, The salaries of Gary 
teachers have been raised 10 per cent.—Rut 
Jaques, clerk. 

Hammond. $851; $6.96. We have increased 
the maximum grade salary from $85 to $90 per 
month.—C. M. McDaniel. 

Huntington. $699; $6.45. 

Indianapolis. $841; $6.46. 

Jeffersonville. $666; $5.15. I think that no 
increase in salaries is contemplated—E. M. 
Crouch. 

Kokomo. $537; $5.09. Practically all the 
teachers’ salaries were increased by the board to 
the extent of our available funds.—C. V. Hawort} 

La Fayette. $907; $7.88. An _ inerease all 
around averaging about 5 per cent.—R. F. Hight 

Laporte. $800; $6.27. Very little has been 
done. Our levy is nearly at the limit. Before we 
ean do much the state law must allow us to ap 
propriate more funds.—-Paul Van Riper. 

Logansport. $747; $5.21. An increase of from 
$50 to $200 per annum, according to relative 
value of service, was made this year—not adequate 
—but all the ‘‘tariff would stand’’ at present.— 
A. H. Douglass. 

Marion. $689; $6.10. The state legislature 
granted permission for school cities to levy a 25 
per cent. extra tax. We can make this levy and 
fix the same next year.—A. E. Highley. 

Michigan City. $492; $4.56. We are now con- 
sidering the possibilities for giving a flat increase 
of salary to all our grade teachers.—L. W. Keeler. 

Mishawaka. $670; $6.04. The board of edu 
cation has raised the wages of all teachers about 
10 per cent. since the war.—D. W. Horton. 

Muncie. $628; $6.51. We have raised the sal- 
aries of our teachers 10 per cent. for the coming 
year.—B. F. Moore. 

New Albany. $604; $4.05. Wages for a num- 
ber of high-school teachers only have been in 
creased. However, we expect next year to make 
a substantial increase in our teachers’ wages.—H. 
A. Buerk. 

Peru. $706; $5.13. 

Richmond. $788; $6.62. In addition to the 
regular schedule of increase in the salaries the 
sum of $51 was added to the annual salary of each 
teacher for the coming year.—J. T. Giles. 

South Bend. $——; $—. We have voted our 
teachers a 10 per cent. increase.—J. F. Nuner. 

Terre Haute. $840; $7.01. The matter of pay- 
ing the teachers $50 more has been taken up, but 
as yet has not been acted upon favorably.—Chas. 
J. Waits. 
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\ s. $o7 $6.51 I tax yw specia : ‘ 
slightly eased \ t 5 per cent reast vear H. E. ] : 
ges has been given for the year 1917-18.—E. O Sioux City $51¢ 6.29 I g 
M » was raised fr $ to $ ‘ \ ' 
IOWA This means that ¢ Lane ws . : , 
I é $ - We have raised gt il raise f ¢$ rece ; R $ 
s ¢ ron th ea . ist The same | was tica 1 4 
- C. Mer tl out the high scl M. G. Clark 
Burlington. $670; $6.15. We have done not Water East 8 ‘ ‘ \ : 
r sad >» ment wane =" 
gy since May t meet the ever-inere ising cost ,f were raised ex y i i 
r of the teachers of the city In the last Scho C. W. ¢ 
17 W iter ) \i sf SS eae | + ‘ N 
eight years, up to May, 1917, the elementary teac! 
increase has be rive . ‘ 
ers’ salaries had been increased 19 per cent W - 
A. T. Huk 
L. Hansor 
> e710 a7 ¢ } 
Cedar Ra is Site $4.90 
( ton $602; $4.20. Grammar-grade salaries Atchisor + $3.46. Our ea of « 
have been increased ten dollars a n th F. ] tion recently reased r f 
Webt cent. to 11 per cent.—Nathan 7 
( . Bluffs — a Coffeyville $531; $6.9 
, ‘ ort $646 $7.08 The salaries of pr Fort S tt $554 ~ ‘4 \ of 
. t es A "* 
tically all teachers have been increased during the per cent H. D. Rams 
, 7 ’ t nso! $707: #6.4] ] , f 
past year, from seven to fifteen per cent Frank Hutchins pee 0.4 Ane Sa CS 
L. Smart teachers who had reached the maximum have 


Des Moines. $757; $9.01. The board of eduea increased §$, per year \ ¢ ’ hiot 


tion has made provision for an increase of approx teachers have been given the regular rate of 


} - . . al © ° } ‘ » . 7 
mately 10 per cent. over the previous salaries.—Z crease and also a special perce: Lge CASé \ 
{ Thornburg grade teachers were given the reg r rat f 
D) jue 7 _ - T he ry xin YY sala crease, and a sj ré ‘ t | t ff 
ries have been increased $10 The rate of advance last year’s salary I. O. Hall 
is been increased from $30 to $40 per year Ii lependence >a > t A | f $ 


James H. Harris. has been granted to each teacher for the ensu 


: 
Fort Dodge. ¢$ $——. All teachers’ sal- School year.—C. S. Risdor 
iries have been raised 10 per cent.—L. H. Minkel Kansas City. $797; $6.47. Salaries have beet 


+; $6.69. Very little has been increased 13 per cent. recently M. E. Pear 

lone by our school board to increase salaries.—L Lawrence. $655; $9.46 For grad rs 

F. Meade the minimum varied from $4 to $ . the max 
Keokuk. $610; $5.78. Our board granted a mum from $675 to $1,00 For high set tl 

general increase this year Wm. Aldrich. minimum was increased from $675 t $ 


Marshalltown. $645; $7.46 the maximum from $1, ) to $14 tay? 





Mason City. $592; $8.66. The salaries in our A. Kent 


city are increasing vear by vear The board f Leavenworth SRR ¢5 46 N ‘ - 
« ition has a settled conviction that tea ers are ing t ar ‘ - ‘ As , { - ‘ 
vorthy members of the comn inity, a 1 has been made f , Y = . lanitors wer - 1 . 
1dding to the salaries accordingly.—F. M. Ham 8 per cent. this summer so clerks, but no r 

++ : . 


was made for teachers and superintendent M. |} 


Moore 


Muscatine. $516; $8.66. I 1 





| 
board in June a list showing that Parsons. $673: $5.6 We have increas +} 
below the average for Iowa citi¢ salary of practically every teacher 1 may he 
tion above 5,000, and that ) of the 32 eities in compelled to make a further increasé ] | 





Iowa would raise salaries for 1917-18, but they Barnh 





cept the normal increase to those teachers not vet aries of t ers were made last spring 
at the maximum.—lIra H. McIntire. Binder. 
Ottumwa. $578; $6.06. Our board made a Topeka, $708; $7.01. The boar 
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has added to the salary of each teacher $5 per 


month. A new sal 


ary schedule is under considera 
tion, which, if adopted, would result in raising the 
maximum for elementary teachers from $855 to 
$1,000; for high-school teachers, from $1,200 to 
$1,500, and for principals, from $1,400 to $1,500. 
H. B. Wilson. 

Wichita. $745; $5.21. 


teacher in our elementary 


The 


schools has been 


salary of every 
raised 


$15 per month; in the 


cent, L. W. 


high schools about 10 per 


Mayberry. 


KENTUCKY 
751; $3.51. 


137; $3.89, 


Covington. 
Frankfort. 


Henderson 


$ 
+ 


$581; $4.93. The minimum salary 
in the high school is now $75—an increase over last 
year of $10 per month. In the grades all teachers 
receiving less than $50 have been increased to $50 
per month. The maximum in the grades is now 
$60 per month for ten months; in the high school 
$125. The 


$1,700 a year for twelve months; the grade prin 


it is high-school principal receives 


cipals receive a minimum of $1,000 for ten months, 
an increase of $5 over last year.— J. W. Welch. 


No increase in sal 


, a 
] , % . 


Lexington. 


aries can be made this year.—M. A. Cassidy. 


Louisville. $1,082; $4.48. Our financial re 
sources make it difficult to meet this condition 
adequately.—O, L. Reid. 

Newport. $—-; $3.13. 


Owensboro. $556; $3.86. Salaries of teachers 
have been increased from 5 to 15 per cent. over 
the salaries of last year.—James H. Risley. 
Paducah. $ ; $— We have made a total 
increase in salaries of $200 for the coming school 
We hope another year to further increase the 
We, of 


course realize the fact that these are only slight in- 


year. 
salaries on an average at least 5 per cent. 
creases and do not the increased 


—Ralph Yakel. 


In any way meet 


cost of living.- 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge. $499; $1.80. 
$445; $2.40. 


$674; 


Monroe. 
New Orleans. $3.51. On 


very rapid growth of the public schools of New 


account of the 


Orleans, the board has found it necessary to reduce 
the salaries of the teachers during the past few 


years from ten months to nine and one half 
months, and last year to nine months.—J. M. 
Gwinn. 


Nothing whatever.— 


Shreveport. $474; $3.28. 


A. Bogard, principal of the high school. 
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MAINE 
Auburn. $448; $4.60. 
elementary teachers was raised in June to $50, 


The maximum salary of 


of high-school teachers $100 to $200.—H. H. 
Randall. 

Augusta. $—; $—. The board of educa 
tion has this year made an additional increase 
teachers’ salaries of $50.—H. H. Stuart. 

Bangor. $——; $5.59. Our city government 


last spring increased the teachers’ salaries aj 


proximately 10 per cent., to take effect in Septem 
ber, 1917.—D. Lyman Wornwood. 





Biddeford. $ ; $2.33. An increase in sala 
ries of $50 was made last year above wage paid 
for years, and another general increase is to be 
voted next month for the year.—lI. Z. Allen. 


The city of Lewiston 
increased the salary of every teacher $100 in June 
last.—C. W. Bickford. 
Portland. $—-; $ . 
Waterville. $453; $4.78. Each 
last five years the salaries of the public-school 


Lewiston. $562; $3.01. 





year for the 
teachers have been raised. This year the minimum 
and maximum salaries of all elementary teachers 
were raised $1 per week, and the special and high 
school teachers from $50 to $200 per 
Charles N. Perkins. 


year.— 


MARYLAND 
- 
$. 


.70. Nothing has been done 


Baltimore. $730; 
so far this year. Increases are to be considered in 
September.—C. J. Koch. 

Cumberland. $ ; 
open yet, but we have in mind a 


$——. There is nothing 
**still’’ 
paign of education with a view to influencing leg- 
islation. We have boys, 18 and 19 years old, grad- 
uated from the commercial department last June, 
who are making more money than the best paid 





cam- 








woman teacher in the high school.—William M 
Tinker. 
Frederick. $ . * . Teachers’ salaries 


are from $30 to $60 above the minimum fixed by 
the state.—G. Lloyd Palmer. 


; +—. 





Hagerstown, $ 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Adams. $642; $4.28. 
the maximum of our grade-teachers’ salaries by $2 
a week, making the $18.50. 
There was also a general increase in the salaries of 
the high-school teachers.—F. A. Bagnall. 
Attelboro. $549; $6.13. 
of all grade- and high-school teachers have been 
increased by $50, the salaries of principals $100.— 
Lewis A. Fales. 


Last March we increased 


present maximum 


The maximum salaries 
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B ry $745 $9.26. During the past year have |} 
the salaries of ir teachers have been increased 1917.—Ernest W 
fr $50 to $100 S. Howard Chace Gardner $4182 
Boston. $1,298; $8.46 The situation here s creased last year 
acute Many of our ranks of teachers have pet Gl ster. $6 
t i the board for increases. The board has felt individua reas 
ed to give these very sy athet considera of $2 i iy 
t The difficulty is this: Our appropriations $50 at the 
r er the law. We now us the n Brooks 
to the limit, and we can not get larger appropria ( $ 
t s without an act f the legislature To s ire t 
a tional appr riat s for sch l } irposes 25 each, beg 
the face of the immense rease in tax rates is a further increa 
estionabl Our sel committee has not even In addit " 
led it is worth while to atte t it.—F. B teachers receiving 
Dyer —Winthrop P. A} 
Br Ktor S74f Last N mber we Haverhill ¢7 
ra 1 the maximum salary fr $75 to $8 teachers were iner 
Sept er 1 the x ! s raised fy Salaries of a gr 
$s to $85 high-school men’s maximur have been increa 
was raised last January from $1,500 to $1,6 $1,050 a year.— 








and the wome! fr 
Ss y 
Brookline 
» eeihiie Is 
an increase of $1 
z r jess.—Geo 
Cambridg $891 
_heisea $725 $¢ 
school committee 
ad it salaries 
ars have been adde 
the grade teacher, m 
the salary of female 


naking the maximun 
ease for the pri 


S¢ I eases ike 


Frank E. Parlin. 





§ iries We! 
£9 Ss The salary scl l teachers ae } 
has been amended to prov $1,200; men, ¢ 
for teachers in r pt « f ] ‘ $ 
I. Aldrich has a general 
£6 1 \ @ . 1 
67 I am glad to say that The 
f this city has materially the increas 
One hundred and fifty d wher thal t 
i to the maximum salary of cit ropriat 
aking it $1,000, and $200 to r ths ag 
teachers in the high school, Leominste 
1 $1,200, and a corresponding max $ 
icipals and s Ipervisory force elected last M 
effect on Jal ry 1, 1918 90 en é 


Ch copee. $607; $5.31 The salaries of our Ly $777 
teachers have been raised to take effect on S« ’ steps f 
tember 1.—John C. Gray of t s 

Clinton. $564; $4.95 The salaries of the el tion f S 
mentary-school teachers have been raised $50 each, can not he I 
beginning on January 1, 1917.—Thomas F. Git ture Ph 
bons IT ACS | 

Everett. $726; $6.92. M im pay for grade the s tt 
teachers has been advanced from $450 to $6 til legislative 
Maximum pay for grade teachers will hereafter be 8 


not less than $800 in 


more No maximur 


stead of $ 


n has een fixed.—Fairfield $5 


$7 Maximum salaries 
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M . Sens $7 4] \ ge ' rea i oO ‘ £68 ra, Tl salaries - re 
¢ } a } w } y - ‘ £ . . 
é made « i every gra } been reased in this 
é r January, 1917 Heads of depart ~ J ry ] A. L. Barbour 
‘ the } scho und grammar-sc} pr Rever $655: $7.84 
ciy eived 1 increase of $2 1 year at t S $72 $4.44 All t hers tor 
same time FE. H. Nickerson fireme " ‘ rs of the s l rtn 
. - : 
{ , HS $6.77 Melrose recent raise ha hye g nerease of $100 r fr 
the x £0 fora the f ng ait < J ’ - 1917 Wil W Andrew 
yr . 4 — . ” 2 assistants i 1A P ~~ er . SERR $6.14 In the grade < 
sssistant 1 the high scho John Ant th eee ne ’ s $50 per teacher, the thir 
Af. Re no } + 
Met) 6¢ $65.28 The fi ving s ] f at ar t made in the last half dozen vears 
f ilaries id ted to take ef t t ( ries S. Clark 
March ] M m, $4 nerease per year, $5 Southbridge $613: $9.86 
maximun $y This differs fr + is ed Spr riield £892 20 9 The salaries of 
uls only ’ the , xX in wh h was &f ) for +, here vere nere sed ist spring in s sr g 
grade teachers i $8 for high-school wome ng f ! f $100 in elementary gr 
E. L. Haynes to a maximum of $ for certain posit 3 t 
Milford < $45 T he salary scale for high s« ls J. H. Van Sickk 
grace tea hers was revised last M ire! DY i ling Taunt I >t 78 $5 } 
“a, , + ’ + } ~~ 
another pr p period with a f l $f raist Wakefield. $606: $7.12. Last spring the s 
: 
Increases for t high-school principal and te ! ries of a teachers, superintendent and initors 
ers ar ler « sideration A. O. Caswe were raised $1 W. B. Atwell 
. wos - 
vew Bedford. $784; $5.02. Last February the Waltham. $808: $5.35 The school e t 
} ] } Y , } r ‘ , 
Bcehoo! department adva ed the salary ¢ every has voted an increas¢ f $100 in the maximum s 
rhe ' + ] rty + 7 ‘ , P 
( i he partme evV a Yy r Allen |] aries of all women, to take effect in Septe r 
+} 
Keith 1917 Wm. D. Parkinson 
Now rvport $519 $ 4 At a meeting of Watertown S88 £6.51 
the se} l« ttee held on June 28, it was voted Webster eB $3 5 4 flat erease , 2 
that all ' nt } } } 
that all elem iry-school teachers receive an it has been given to all the teachers in the syst 
( a of ¢$ ve r rinnine S + er 17 . 
reas¢ 4 ein > ° E W R 10S i 
na , + , ] , 3 ‘ & 5 haw noe 
and an add u © ol - zy Jar Westfield. $518 $6.08. In the grades t 
lary 1918 W ( M ré 4 + 
. minimum salary has been raised from $480 to $ 
Newt £919 2] . A flat ner ry has " 
‘ , the maximum from #000 to $300; 1 the hig 
been granted to every teacher in the city, amount - 
A school, for women, the minimum from $700 t 
ing to a t ¢ U. G. Wheeler aioe 
$ ) +} 7 m ¢f = i £1 10) for 1 
te - >i he iXin n iron ) U Pty 4VU at 
North Adams SHAE $5.17 
“ae” oat ok Of the n mum from $9 to $1,000, the maxin 
Northampton $618; $5.26. An average in 
> ar . remaining $1,500.—C. Edward Fisher. 
crease of $ was granted to teachers last spring = 
’ ’ outh $72 $5.87 A few salaries in the 
and another increase is under consideration.—F . : eis 
] reased Nearly all t 


high school have been in 





K. Congdon. 
Peabody $631: $5.75. The maximum salarv teachers were given $100 increase in place of t 
for gra le teachers was incre ised n June trom reg ilar increase of $50 Parker T ‘earson 
$650 to $750; the minimum from $450 to $5 — Winthro; $790; $8.12 Witl the past year 
Albert Robinson the teachers’ salaries have increased to the extent 
Pittsfield. $625; $6.91. The salaries of all of $50 per annum.—Frank A. Douglas. 
grade teachers and high-school women under the Woburn. $698; $5.18. An increase of $50 was 
maximum were advanced $1 per week in February made a year ago, and the question of an addit 
and they will receive another $1 in September increase of $00 is now under considera I 
The high-school men were advanced $2.50 per George J. Clapp 
week.—Clair G. Persons. Worcester. $897; $7.12. Our committe last 
Plyn yuth $5 tl: $6 +1 The school il ropria December attempte it nerease teachers s il : 
tion was creased last March from $87,000 to but the ivor declined to furnish the money H 
$1 0 in order to increase the salaries of the P. Lewis 
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